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Homecoming activities 
bring out a big crowd 
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BY SAMI ANTAKI 


ast week, hundreds of alumni 
4_/from across the country came 
home to a university that was at once 
eye-opening and familiar. They 
rekindled memories and friendships, 
and took part in lectures, tributes, 
open houses, vernissages, and 
fundraising opportunities organized 
by the Alumni Office. 

They also helped launch the 
Alumni and Friends Division of the 
Campaign for a New Millennium. 
The Campaign, which has already 
raised more than $45 million, is 
gearing up to contact more than 
60,000 former students during the 
next nine months. 

“Homecoming was the perfect 
way to introduce the Campaign to 


our graduates and highlight the 
many initiatives that will move 
Concordia forward into the next 
century,” said Ann Vroom, Director 
of Alumni Affairs. “It was also an 
opportunity for the Concordia Uni- 
versity Alumni Associations 
(CUAA) to participate in the 
fundraising process.” 

The CUAA and the Alumni 
Office organized the Molson Centre 
EXTRAvaganza, a gala party and 
auction that brought nearly 300 
people together for a spirited 
evening. The night, which was 
built around a Montreal Canadi- 
ens/Toronto Maple Leafs exhibition 
game, featured live and silent auc- 
tions that raised nearly $100,000 for 
the Campaign. 

“The money raised is significant, 
but not nearly as telling as the 


‘It’s like the lifetime achievement award at the Oscars’ 


Appelbaum wins national award for business teaching 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


hen Management Professor 

/ Steven Appelbaum went to 

Toronto September 23 to accept 

another award, he took the organiz- 

ers at their word and prepared 
himself to say just “a few words.” 

He was taken aback to find that 
the other three winners of the award 
had prepared substantial speeches, 
and that the evening was a glittering 
gathering of 60 chief executives and 
senior vice-presidents from across 
Canada. “This was one big deal,” he 
said afterwards, in wonder. “It’s like 
the lifetime achievement award at 
the Oscars.” 

Fortunately, Appelbaum, a former 
Dean of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration and a seasoned consultant, is 
fast on his feet, and made a disarm- 
ingly informal speech of thanks. 

He was one of four winners cho- 
sen from 26 nominees for the second 
annual Leaders in Management 
Education Award. The award is 


sponsored by the Financial Post and 
Bell Canada, and is given to one 
professor in each of four regions, 
Atlantic Canada, Quebec, Ontario 
and Western Canada. The other 
winners were from Queen’s, the 
University of Manitoba, and Dal- 
housie. 

“We had to be outstanding in five 
categories,” Appelbaum said. 
“Exceptional teaching, research, 
management consulting to major 
companies, academic leadership 
(which is where being dean came in), 
and public service — I’m on the 
board of PBS [Public Broadcasting 
System] in the U.S.” 

Appelbaum joined the Manage- 
ment Department in 1979, and is 
now a full professor. He teaches only 
graduate classes, and his teaching 
evaluations rank consistently in the 
90th percentile for the Faculty, 
which gave him an Outstanding 
Teaching Award in 1994. In the 
1993 Guide to MBA Schools in Cana- 
da, he was ranked as the graduate 


professor with the strongest teaching 
skills. 

For the veteran management pro- 
fessor, the new award and its 
growing prestige are an endorsement 
of business as an academic discipline. 

“There's a misperception in other 
Faculties that we do a lot of consult- 
ing. In fact, only about 3 per cent of 
us do. But if we do, it’s because we're 
on top of the game. We're also doing 
research that is being bought [by 
businesses]. It all contributes to the 
teaching. It’s crucial to spinning our 
magic.” 

His approach to teaching is lively 
and practical. “You ask yourself, 
What should they do tomorrow, on 
the job?” he explained. “T use a lot of 
real-life scenarios. An exercise in 
how it feels to be powerless, for 
example, will change the way the 
student exerts power later, as a man- 
ager. You're giving them ways to 
behave; I’ve researched these things, 
so I know what will work.” 

See Appelbaum, p. 10 
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impact that alumni participation will 
have on the Campaign,” said Don 
Taddeo, Campaign Executive Vice- 
Chair. “We are expecting 
tremendous results from the involve- 
ment of each of our alumni 
associations. Given the positive reac- 
tion we received throughout 
Homecoming, and especially at the 
Rector’s Reunion Dinner, we are 
extremely encouraged.” 

Reunion attendees and Campaign 
volunteers turned out for many of 
the Homecoming events, from the 
lecture by economic journalist Diane 
Francis to the family skate at the 
Molson Centre. They walked away 
with the feeling that Concordia is a 
dynamic university, held in high 
regard by its graduates. 

For more on Homecoming and the 


annual Shuffle, see pages 6,7 and 8. 
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Engineering and Computer Science gives first teaching awards 


Why paper airplanes are flying around the classroom 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


rofessors Mary Silas and Peter 

Grogono made a bit of history in 
June when they were presented with 
their Faculty’s first annual Teaching 
Excellence Award at the students’ 
graduation banquet. 

Mary Silas teaches technical writ- 
ing in the Faculty, and her boss, 
Corinne Jetté, estimates that she has 
taught approximately 12,000 students 
over her 30-odd years at Concordia, 
20 of those in Engineering. 

The Faculty has many students for 
whom English is a second, third or 
fourth language, and she uses great 
resources of energy and ingenuity to 
teach them the kind of professional 
writing skills they will need, not only 
to succeed in their courses, but to 
work in their first job. “I don’t get 
tired teaching, I get high on it,” she 
confessed. 

Her classes are punctuated with 
bursts of laughter. “Take process 
description, for example,” she said. 
“When they come into the class- 
room, I ask them, “What did you do 
in the last five minutes?’ Big laugh. ‘T 
walked in.’ “Well, where were you 
before? How did you get there?” and 
so on.” 

“Then there’s describing a thing,” 
Silas continued. She gets them to 
describe a screwdriver — its handle, 





Professors Mary Silas and Peter Grogono win the first Engineering and 





its business end. “What is it made 
of? Why isn’t it made of aluminum? 
OK, it would bend. How about 


gold? Oh, I'd love a gold screwdriv- 


er.’ Big laugh again. “Actually, I had 
a great surprise one day when a par- 
cel was delivered, and it turned out 
to be a gold screwdriver!” 

This is how Silas teaches her stu- 
dents to write instructions: “I hand 
out sheets of coloured paper and tell 


Computer Science Teaching Excellence Award. 


them to make paper airplanes and fly 
them.” Looks of incomprehension 
from the students. “Do it. Just do it.’ 
Airplanes flying all over the room. 
Then I ask them to retrieve their 
plane, and write down how they 
made it. Then I collect the papers — 
and try to make an airplane from 
their instructions.” 

Peter Grogono has carefully 
worked out his own approach to 





teaching. “I prefer to teach a variety 
of courses, rather than repeating the 
same set of courses over and over 
again,” he said in a recent 
presentation. 

“My style of teaching tends to be 
rather conservative: I talk, listen, and 
use the blackboard. The blackboard 
helps to pace the lecture, and allows 
the lecture to evolve in ways that 
depend on student response. 

“T do use slides to present complex 
or detailed material; when I do so, I 
always ensure that students have 
access to the text of the slides, either 
as handouts or on a Web site. I do 
not think that Web pages can 
replace a lecture course, but the Web 
is a very useful medium for providing 
access to assignments, solutions, 
course notes, and links to other rele- 
vant Web sites. 

He prepares carefully, even if he 
has taught the course before. “I start 
a course with various goals and 
expectations, but I try to match my 
actual teaching to the level of the 
students. I believe that it is better to 
fail to cover the material completely 
than to fail to teach it properly. 

“I spend time in lectures explain- 
ing what the relevant problems are 
and why they are hard to solve. 
Sometimes I give assignments that 
require students to solve problems 
before discussing solutions in class, 
[but] this is a technique that must be 


used carefully if students are not to 
be discouraged. 

“Much of the material covered in 
university courses is intrinsically dif- 
ficult. Maintaining student morale in 
the face of difficulties is a very 
important component of good teach- 
ing. The teacher must never make a 
student feel stupid, especially in a 
classroom situation. The teacher 
must always convey the message, ‘I 
understand the material well because 
I have studied it and prepared the 
course,’ and never the message, ‘I am 
smarter than you are.” 

Grogono has developed much of 
his own course material, and has 
written three successful textbooks for 
the classroom use. Programming in 
Pascal (Addison-Wesley, 1978, 
1980, 1984) was the first book dedi- 
cated to Pascal to reach the market, 
and more than 500,000 English-lan- 
guage copies have been sold. It has 
been translated into Chinese, 
French, Dutch, Italian, Japanese, 
Russian and Spanish. 

Problem Solving and Computer Pro- 
gramming (Addison-Wesley, 1982) 
has been translated into Japanese, 
and Programming with Turing and 
Object Oriented Turing (Springer- 
Verlag, 1995), his most recent book, 
is used at the major centres where 
Turing is taught, including Queen’s 
University, the University of Toron- 
to and the University of Waterloo. 








Certificates launched in 
Mechanical Engineering 


he Department of Mechanical 

Engineering has established five 
graduate certificates, all beginning 
this term. 

Each requires the completion of 
five graduate courses in one area of 
concentration; students must select a 
total of three specialized courses and 
two electives. 

S.V. Hoa, chair of the department, 
said the new certificates are aimed at 
practicing engineers who want to 
upgrade their skills in their field, and 
at students who wish to continue 
their studies with a stronger focus on 
one of these specialized areas. 

“The certificate areas of specializa- 
tion were selected based on areas of 
high-demand established by the 
engineering industry,” he explained. 

The Graduate Certificate in Aero- 
space provides the student with 
courses in flight control systems, 
aerodynamics, and gas turbine design. 

The Graduate Certificate in 
Composite Materials consists of 
courses in mechanical behaviour of 
composites, manufacturing of com- 
posites, and testing of composites, 
among others. 

The Graduate Certificate in 
Automation provides courses in con- 
trol systems, microprocessors and 
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applications, and avionic navigation 
systems. 

The Graduate Certificate in Man- 
ufacturing Systems offers courses in 
metal machining and surface tech- 
nology, as well as tribology and 
quality improvement. 

The Graduate Certificate in The- 
oretical and Computational Fluid 
Dynamics involves the study of fluid 
mechanics, numerical methods in 
fluid dynamics, as well as gas 
dynamics. 

In addition to these new graduate 
programs, the Department is making 
the Capstone Design project com- 
pulsory for all students going 
through undergraduate Mechanical 
or Industrial Engineering programs. 

Professor Hoa explained that this 
open-ended design project is com- 
pleted at the fourth-year level and 
requires students to use the knowl- 
edge they have acquired over the 
previous three years to tackle an 
industrial-type problem. 

“The course exposes students to 
various aspects of team work, ethics 
and intellectual rights, and also gives 
them excellent opportunities to prac- 
tise their communication skills.” 

- Michael Lennane 


Translators celebrate new MA program 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES 
DESJARDINS 


Master’s degree in Translation 

Studies will be introduced next 
fall to respond to the increasing 
demand for sophisticated translators. 
Sherry Simon, current Director of 
the Humanities PhD program, will 
head the new program, whose 
research will reflect the many devel- 
opments over the last 20 years in the 
field of cultural studies. 

“This program will not be unique- 
ly related to translation,” Simon said. 
“It will take a multi-disciplinary 
approach. Students will be able to 
examine everything from feminism 
to post-colonialism.” 

The new MA will be added to the 
current one-year diploma and under- 
graduate Translation programs that 
are part of Concordia’s Etudes 
frangaises. About 10 students will be 
admitted to the Translation Master's 
program its first year, and the Uni- 
versity will likely hire a new professor 
to teach some of the added courses. 

Meanwhile, a handful of 
Concordia Translation students and 
alumni féted International Transla- 
tion Day at a cocktail party in Old 
Montreal hosted by the Literary 
Translators Association of Canada 
on September 30. About 100 people 
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came together to celebrate literary 
translation at the restaurant La Butte 
Saint-Jacques, where several well- 
known translators read from their 
works. 

Howard Scott (BA Translation 
79, MA Translation/Women’s Stud- 
ies 84) dropped by to read excerpts 
from The Euguelion, originally writ- 
ten by Quebec author Louky 
Bersianik, which won him the Gov- 
ernor-General’s Award in the 
translation category last year. 

Translation Diploma student 
Helge Dasher, who helped organize 
the evening and works as a comic- 
book translator, said Concordians 
were encouraged to attend the soirée 
as a way to network with others in 
their milieu, since most of their work 
is freelance. “Making contacts is crit- 
ical,” she said. “It’s about the only 
way to enter, short of canvassing 
door to door.” 

Clara Gabriel, another diploma 
student, said she attended the party to 
explore the variety of jobs, from legal, 
commercial, publicity to literary, 
available to translators. She added 
that she has always enjoyed the cre- 
ative writing process and was happy 
the evening paid homage to literary 
translators. “Literary translation 
seems like it’s more fun,” she said, 
“yet it’s harder to get work in it.” 
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Andrea Fairchild goes to Slovenia to talk about ‘aversion aesthetics’ 


Concept of beauty is changing 


BY PHIL MOSCOVITCH 


rt Education Professor Andrea 

Fairchild laughs when she’s 
asked for a quick definition of aes- 
thetics, her chosen field. 

“No, you're not serious,” she said, 
noting that thinkers have been argu- 
ing the point for more than 100 
years. “The field is so broad and so 
fraught with opinion and argument!” 

Fairchild, who is also Associate 
Dean, Academic Affairs, for the 
Faculty of Fine Arts, just returned 
from Ljubljana, Slovenia, where she 
presented a paper at the 14th Inter- 
national Congress of Aesthetics. The 
Congress ran from September 1 to 5, 
and featured academics from as far as 
Finland, Hong Kong, Japan, Britain 
and the U.S. 

Aesthetics used to be all about the 
search for truth and beauty, but it’s a 
field that’s changing with the world 
around it. 

“The whole philosophical back- 
ground of aesthetics as the sublime 
— looking at beauty — is changing,” 
Fairchild said. “This conference is 
interesting because they are starting 
to look at the aesthetics of aversion, 
since so much contemporary art is 
not beautiful — it’s shocking. And 
this is something they didn’t even 
talk about three years ago.” 

Her own work contributes to that 
re-assessment of the field. Fairchild’s 
paper, “Cognitive Dissonance and 
Consonance in the Aesthetic Adult 
Museum Visitor,” looks at the reac- 
tions of 90 museum visitors to 
artwork at the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Part of a SSHRC-funded inter- 
university study on how museums 
function, the paper explores the 
causes of cognitive dissonance (a sit- 
uation where one’s previous 
cognition is challenged and given 
discomfort) among museum-goers. 
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Cognitive dissonance in a museum 
occurs when something happens to 
make the visitor uncomfortable. The 
problem might be a work of art the 
visitor finds ugly, and whose pres- 
ence in the museum he or she 
questions. Or it might be a painting 
appearing to be by one artist and 
attributed to another. 

Unfortunately, Fairchild said, 
when visitors are confronted with 
problems like these, “they don’t solve 
many of them. This is one of the sad 
things we learned. Only about 12 per 
cent were solved on-site, during a 
visit. But that’s because many of 
them can’t be. Things like, “This 
isn’t beautiful, and the museum 
should show me beautiful things, 
can’t be solved on the spot.’” 

Interestingly, those who visited 
museums the most frequently also 
experienced the highest level of dis- 
sonance. That, she explained, is 
because people with more knowledge 
about art are more likely to raise 
questions about what they're seeing. 

Slovenia was the most prosperous 





Lahey Lecture tonight 


This year’s Lahey Lecture in Litera- 
ture will be given by Jonathan 
Goldberg, a distinguished Renaissance 
scholar from Johns Hopkins University, 
on the theme of Afro-Caribbean read- 
ings, rewritings and appropriations of 
Shakespeare's The Tempest and the 
character of Caliban. 

He will deliver “The Generation of 
Caliban” tonight at 8:30 p.m. in Room 
407 of the Henry F. Hall Building. 


HIV/AIDS lecture 


The first speaker in the HIV/AIDS 
community lecture series will be Dr. 
Rommel Mendés-Leite, a Brazilian soci- 
ologist and activist currently based in 
Paris. 

His talk, which will be in French, is 


titled Bisexualité. Repenser la préven- 
tion. \t will be given on Thursday, 
October 22, in the Alumni Auditorium 
(H-110) of the Henry F. Hall Building, 
starting at 6 p.m. 


Grad diplomas top up a BA 


Information sessions will be held 
October 8 and October 22 for two grad- 
uate diplomas offered by the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration. 

The Diploma in Sport Administration 
and the Diploma in Administration are 
open to applicants who already have 
an undergraduate degree. Both pro- 
grams have recently been revised. 

The sessions will be held at 6 p.m. in 
Room 403-2 of the Guy Metro Building, 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. To 
reserve a place, call 848-2718, or con- 
tact diadsa@vax2.concordia.ca 
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of the former Yugoslav republics, 
and it successfully — and peacefully 
— broke away from the federation in 
1991. 

Fairchild said there were some 
striking parallels between the tiny 
nation on the Adriatic coast and 
Quebec. 

“Tt’s a recently formed country and 
they’re very much caught up with 
issues of national identity, which 
sounds very familiar. They're giving 
lots of importance to culture and 
language. For a tourist, this is diffi- 
cult, because it meant there was not 
much English anywhere and not 
many multilingual signs, like in the 
rest of Europe.” 

She added, “I got asked a lot of 
questions about Quebec, and was 
quietly prodded about whether or 
not I supported separation.” 

Despite the country’s communist 
past, Fairchild said, “the Slovenians 
are right up to date. The teenagers 
look like they do here, and there are 


lots of consumer goods.” 


Science College Lecture 


Mechanisms of Brain 
Development: Neuronal 
Sculpting by the Physical 
and Social Environment 





Barrie J. Frost, 

Max Bell Fellow, Canadian 
Institute for Advance 
Research, and Professor 

. of Psychology, Biology 
: and Physiology, 
: Queen's University 


Thursday, October 22 
8:30 p.m., 
Alumni Auditorium, 
Henry F. Hall Building 


This is a public lecture. 
For more information, 
call 848-2595. 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumnt/@ pop up 
in the media more often than you might think! 


Anna Woodrow (Sociology and Anthropology) was interviewed in 
July on Global TV and Pulse about the effect on girls of the Spice 
Girls craze. 


Sheila McLeod Arnopoulos (Journalism) and Filippo Salvatore 
(CMLL) were guests on Radio-Canada’s Le Point in August, giving 
their perspective on Michel Tremblay’s Les Belles-Soeurs on the 
30th anniversary of the classic play. 


Mair Verthuy (Etudes francaises) was interviewed on the Radio- 
Canada program Entre Terre et Ciel, which asks notable people 
about their values and motivation. Royal Society inductee Michel 
Despland (Religious Studies) taped a 28-minute interview with the 
same program, to be broadcast soon. 


Arthur Kroker (Political Science) is a regular contributor of 
cyberviews on the new All in a Weekend Sunday edition, with host 
and alumna Shelley Pomerance. The lively local radio show on 
CBC Radio One is from 6 to 9 a.m. 


In a review of Elizabeth Langley'’s 65th-birthday dance perfor- 
mance, Hour’s Philip Szporer said, “She offers respite from dance 
fakery, digs deep for inspiration, and. . . inspires.” Langley founded 
our Contemporary Dance program, and was awarded a Canada 
Council prize last summer. 


There was an article and photo in the August 17 issue of Maclean’s 
about Joyce Borenstein, a well-known filmmaker who lectures in 
Fine Arts’s animation program. She recently made a 24-minute doc- 
umentary called One Divided by Two: Kids and Divorce, which will 
air on Vision-TV in December and be available in schools. 


Louis Gialloretto (Aviation MBA) was quoted in Maritime newspa- 
pers via the Canadian Press news service on the severing by Air 
Atlantic of its ties with Canadian Airlines. He predicted difficulty 
ahead for the regional carrier, as it tries to go it alone. 


Communications Studies student Liz Czach was one of the two 
programmers for the Perspective Canada section of the huge 
Toronto International Film Festival. According to an entertaining arti- 
cle in the Toronto Star that began, “Helen du Toit and Liz Czach 
have the most powerful thumbs in Canadian film,” the pair 
screened 620 hours of film from early May to mid-July. 


Lorne N. Switzer (Finance) was interviewed four times in late 
August, by CBC TV, Global TV, CBC radio and The Gazette, on the 
performance of North American stock markets. 


The woes of Russia make Marika Pruska-Carroll (Political Science) 
popular with media here. Her May-June research trip to that coun- 
try was followed by an interview in July on CBC TV and two 
interviews on CJAD in August. 





STUDENTS NEEDED 
FOR HEARING BOARD 


Code of Rights and Responsibilities 





Under the Rights and Responsibilities policy, published on page 
70 of the current Undergraduate Calendar, students are needed 
to form a Student Hearing Board. Their responsibility will be to 
adjudicate complaints made against students. Hearings will be 
chaired by a qualified chairperson external to the University. 


We need six students, both undergraduate and graduate, to form 
the pool of the Student Hearing Board. Those selected will be 
appointed for a two-year renewable term. 


Deadline for application: Friday, October 23, 1998 


Applications are available from: 

Dean of Students, Sir George Williams Campus, Room H-653 
Dean of Students, Loyola Campus, Room AD-121-1 
Concordia Student Union, Sir George Williams Campus, 
Room H-637 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and 
comments. Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and 
be delivered to the CTR office (BC-121/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax 
(514-848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on 
the Friday prior to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text on 
computer diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. The Editor reserves the 
right to edit for space considerations, although the utmost care will be taken to 
preserve the core of the writer's argument. Letters disparaging the behaviour or 
decisions taken by an individual which are not of a public nature, letters 
quoting exchanges between two or more parties in private conversation or 
personal correspondence, and letters venting an opinion about the integrity of 


colleagues will not be published. 


Spelling gone mad 


Glancing through the September 24 
issue of the Thursday Report, | 
noticed three rather strange 
spellings: “glamourous” (p. 1), 
“humourous” (p. 4) and “vigourous” 
(p. 5). | hope that these are merely 
eccentricities on the part of the 
authors of the texts in question, 
because the only other explanation 
must be that someone at the Thurs- 
day Report believes one need only 
add “u" to “or” words in order to 
convert U.S. spelling into British 
spelling. 

The Concordia Style Guide (p. 25) 
states that Concordia uses British 
spelling in such words as “honour” 
(not “honor”) and “colour” (not 
“color”). No problem there. In the 
same way, “glamor” becomes 
“glamour”, “humor” “humour” and 
“vigor” “vigour.” But the only refer- 
ences | have found in the Oxford 
English Dictionary (2nd ed.) to 
“glamourous,” “humourous” and 
“vigourous” are as secondary or 
obsolete spellings. In U.S. and 
British usage alike, the usual and 


current spellings are “glamorous,” 
“humorous” and “vigorous” respec- 
tively. Perhaps the Thursday Report 
is following the regrettable example 
of The Gazette, which abounds in 
such curiosities, but as an English- 
language institution of higher 
education, | think Concordia should 
be able to do better. 

Sue Callaghan 


Decision Sciences and MIS 


— Editor: As the author of the 
Concordia Style Guide, | can only 
plead temporary derangement 
brought on by spelling schizophre- 
nia, the Canadian editor's disease. 


A note of thanks 


| want to thank the person who 
found my purse opposite Room 507 
in the Hall Building on the afternoon 
of Monday, September 28, and 
brought it to Security. 

How lucky | was to retrieve it, and 
how grateful | am to you for your 
honesty and thoughtfulness. 

Freda Edelson 


Space plan proposal will 
go to Board of Governors 


BY EUGENIA XENOS 


he Concordia community 

expressed general support for a 
space-planning proposal for the 
University at open meetings last 
Thursday. However, there were 
plenty of questions and comments 
from the roughly 600 people who 
attended. 

The proposal, also known as 
Option A, recommends that the sci- 
ences and the Science College move 
to Loyola, where a new building will 
be constructed to accommodate 
them. They will join Communica- 
tion Studies/Journalism, the 
Performing Arts, and Lonergan 
College, which are already happily 
housed on the west-end campus. 

Option A is similar to the recom- 
mendation made by most members of 
the Rector’s Task Force on the Revi- 
talization of Loyola last winter. It will 
be presented for approval at the 
October 21 Board of Governors 
meeting. It is part of a long-term plan 
that could span up to 15 years. 

Rector Frederick Lowy opened the 
meetings by providing some context 
about how the Loyola Campus had 
begun to deteriorate, and Executive 
Director of the Rector’s Cabinet 
Garry Milton made a presentation 
that showed the enormous amount of 
work done on space planning. 

Many proposals were examined 
and costed, including one that called 
for moving to a one-campus opera- 
tion downtown. However, closing 


down the Loyola Campus appeared 
to be the most costly option of all, 
and thus was jettisoned early on. 

Milton said the criteria used to 
evaluate these plans included 
whether the option was consistent 
with academic plans that have 
already been developed, the cost, the 
extent of inter-campus travel needed, 
the potential impact on enrolment, 
whether the plan makes use of exist- 
ing facilities, and its flexibility. It also 
sought to establish a “resident” stu- 
dent population, with the majority of 
their classes on one campus. 

All of the options would entail the 
renovation of the Drummond Sci- 
ence Building, and the use of 
Hingston Hall as a residence once 
again. The annexes and the 
Faubourg Tower would probably be 
sold over time. The University is 
planning to build on the old York 
Theatre site. 

In the end, Option A was chosen 
as the most feasible because it was 
the most consistent with the acade- 
mic plans, and in the long run, the 
least expensive. The first phase could 
cost up to $89 million, $80 million 
of which could be raised from the 
provincial government, the conver- 
sion of rental space, and the Capital 
Campaign. 

It would mean that one-fifth of 
the student population would have 
Loyola as their home campus. Cur- 
rently, about 25 per cent of classes 
are given at Loyola, but less than 10 
per cent of the students are “resi- 
dent” there. 





Enrolment up at Concordia 


a enrolment has gone 
up by nearly 3 per cent this 
year. This compares favourably with 
the other Quebec universities, most 
of which are seeing a slight drop, 
including McGill. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science 
put an extraordinary effort this sum- 
mer into early indications of a 
significant drop in enrolment, and 
continues to focus strongly on the 
recruitment and retention of its stu- 
dents. The push began in July, when 
early figures for admissions and 
returning students to Arts and Sci- 
ences programs became available. 

In response, Dean Martin Singer 
mounted an energetic advertising 
campaign and sent letters to return- 
ing students who hadn’t yet 
registered. The application deadline 
was extended by one month (from 
July 15 to August 15), and indepen- 
dent students (not taking a formal 
degree) were actively recruited. 

This effort involved many people, 
including the Office of the Registrar, 
Admissions counsellors, and 
the Marketing Communications 
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Department, as well as the Dean’s 
Office. In addition, Donald Cham- 
bers, as Arts and Science Enrolment 
Officer, performed a close analysis of 
enrolment in each department of the 
Faculty. 

These efforts resulted in a virtually 
complete recovery of lost ground, in 
the sense that Arts and Science has 
about the same number of students 
in its classrooms as last year. 

Vice-Dean (Student Affairs) Fran 
Shaver will address the challenge of 
keeping Arts and Science students in 
their programs to graduation. The 
Faculty will also establish an external 
advisory board comprising people 
who can provide support and com- 
munity feedback, an innovation that 
has already been of great help to the 
other three Faculties. 

The latest figures show 10,616 
students enrolled in Arts and Science 
undergraduate programs, more than 
300 fewer than last year. However, 
the number of independent students 
has increased, and approximately 80 
per cent of them take Arts and Sci- 
ence courses. More than 2,000 


students are in independent pro- 
grams, a considerable increase. 
Almost all are studying part-time. 

In addition, since many students 
in the professional Faculties take 
multiple Arts and Science courses, 
the number of Arts and Sciences stu- 
dents is much higher than figures for 
those in Arts and Science programs 
would indicate. 

Both of the professional Faculties 
report substantial increases. Com- 
merce and Administration shows a 
10.5-per-cent increase in full-time 
enrolment, notably from francopho- 
ne CEGEPs. There are 4,366 
undergraduates in Commerce, at last 
count. Engineering and Computer 
Science has seen a leap in enrolment 
of more than 8.4 per cent, for a total 
of 2,218 students. 

Fine Arts is generally stable, with 
a small decrease in full-time enrol- 
ments and an increase in part-time 
enrolments. Currently, 2,106 stu- 
dents are in Fine Arts programs. 

Figures for graduate students will 
be made available later. 

-BB 
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Appointment 


ick Young has been appointed 

Acting Director, Maintenance 
Operations (Physical Resources). He 
replaces Helmut Regel, who left in 
April to assume a position with a 
consortium responsible for the man- 
agement of federal government 
properties in Quebec. 

Young has been with Concordia 
since 1976, holding successive posi- 
tions in Physical Resources, 
including Manager, Capital Projects, 
and Director, Construction Services. 
In his new position, he will be 
responsible for the electrical, 
mechanical and architectural trades 
departments on the Loyola and Sir 
George Williams campuses. 

We wish him every success in his 
new position. 


Peace educator 


Francelia Butler, of the University of 
Connecticut, recently died in Storrs, 
Conn. Dr. Butler often visited Concordia 
to lecture about her academic speciality, 
children’s literature, and the concept of 
peace games, which she developed. 


At the morning meeting, retired 
Physics Professor John MacKinnon 
said that it would be a “monstrous 
mistake” to move Physics away from 
Engineering. “We should take 
advantage of the synergy between 
the two departments,” he said. 

However, other faculty, including 
other Physics professors, said there is 
no such synergy now, and that in 
fact, there is a difference in teaching 
philosophy and methods. 

Other questions concerned how 
the “greening of Mackay” would be 
affected by the plan, and what would 
happen to Continuing Education that 
is now housed in the Faubourg. (It 
would continue to rent the space it 
now occupies.) 

At the afternoon meeting at Loy- 
ola, a number of professors long 
associated with that campus spoke in 
support of “Option A Plus.” They 
supported Option A, they said, but 
urged the University to consider 
establishing a new college of the 
humanities to preserve Loyola’s liberal 
education tradition, and to encourage 
variety among the students. 

In reply, several professors said 
that science does provide diversity, 
and the consolidation of the sciences 
at Loyola would give that campus a 
new and vital identity. 

Dean of Arts and Science Martin 
Singer said the proposal for another 
college should have been brought to 
the planning process at the Faculty 
level, but Rector Lowy said he would 
mention the professors’ concerns to 
the Board. 
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Filling the cultural void 


Liberal Arts celebrates life 
through classic books 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


fter two decades, the Liberal 

Arts College (LAC) is still try- 
ing to fill the cultural cavity left by 
many Quebec schools. 

In an attempt to counter the 
increasing desertion of cultural 
courses in the province, LAC still 
gives its students an extensive selec- 
tion of required reading in literature, 
history, philosophy, art, music and 
science to give them a chronicle of 
the Western world, from Biblical 
times to the present day. 

Since 1978, students have enrolled 
in the LAC, one of Concordia’s five 
interdisciplinary colleges, in small 
but steady batches of about 50 a year. 

To celebrate its 20th anniversary, 
the College will spotlight its 
favourite subject: books. All its com- 
memorative lectures and colloquia 
will be centered on the theme of 
“Reading Great Books, Reading 
Ourselves: The Books of Our Lives.” 

“One of the values of the College 
is that you become educated by read- 
ing,” said founding professor Fred 
Krantz. “Our students tend to enjoy 
culture and reading. They’re not 
afraid of a big book.” 


Students wrestle with the likes of 
Plato, More, Kant, Berlin, Sopho- 
cles, Dante, Melville, Eliot, Vasari, 
Boethius, Wagner, Darwin and 
Hawking, to name only a few, and 
sometimes express feelings of both 
frustration and joy. 

“We see true education as a kind 
of conversation between past and 
present,” Krantz said. “When you 
read St. Augustine, you're really talk- 
ing to him.” 

The three-year program offered by 
the College leads to a BA in West- 
ern Society and Culture. Each year is 
a chronological progression begin- 
ning where the previous one left off. 
First-year students begin with the 
Book of Genesis, the first book of 
the Bible. 

Students are also encouraged to 
participate in the annual trip to New 
York City, where class work is 
brought to life with stops at muse- 
ums and a night at the opera. Last 
year’s group got a chance to see Don 


Giovanni at the Met. 
By the end of their third year, stu- 
dents will have acquainted 


themselves with the thoughts and 
theories of modern-day intellectuals 
like Northrop Frye and Allen Gins- 


berg, and they will have honed their 
writing skills. They might also be 
planning an extensive European trip, 
as they did last May, when some stu- 
dents went to Italy. In previous 
years, students have gone to Israel, 
Greece, Austria, and Russia. 

Beginning in January, LAC will 
offer a three-credit course titled 
“Great Conversations” for non-LAC 
students. The course is intended to 
act as valuable cultural putty, partic- 
ularly for students who are not 
enrolled in arts programs. 

“The students will be reading sig- 
nificant material,” Krantz said. 
“They'll be conversing with teachers, 
and hopefully, with each other.” 

LAC graduates have gone off in 
different directions after graduation. 
While some have opted to go to 
graduate school, others have careers 
in business, medicine, law — even 
stand-up comedy. 

Krantz believes that a liberal arts 
education would do everyone some 
good. “Even if you withdrew to a 
desert island, the College would be 
useful. You would know what books 
to take.” 


Words and The Word 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 





arvard scholar and author 

James Kugel put a spin on bib- 
lical interpretation recently at 
Concordia’s Liberal Arts College. 

In a talk called “Reading the 
Bible: Are the Words Enough?,” 
Kugel said that a literal reading of 
the text does not support our widely 
held notions of it. “Some of the most 
important things ‘in the Bible’ really 
are not in the Bible itself, not in the 
words,” Kugel said. 

These are ideas and concepts that 
are so ingrained that we assume 
there are actual textual references for 
them. Instead, they may be the 
inventions of biblical interpreters. 

For example, the story of Adam 
and Eve is widely held to be an 
account of the inherent sinfulness of 
humankind. 

However, upon careful reading, 
questions arise. While Adam and 
Eve started their carefree, privileged 
life in the Garden of Eden, there is 
no mention in the Book of Genesis 
that they had to live without sin. 
Adam, whom God says will die the 
very day he breaks the rules, goes on 
to live for 930 years. 

Nor is there any mention of the 
apple Eve is supposed to have picked 
from the Tree of Knowledge, eaten, 
and shared with Adam. Eve was not 
even created when God gave Adam 
the order not to eat from the forbid- 


den tree; nor did Adam inform her 
of this restriction — yet Eve has 
become a prototype of frivolous, 
devious Woman who cheated Man 
of paradise. 

The ancient biblical scholars wres- 
tled with such inconsistencies. Kugel 
has studied some of the earliest 
interpretive texts dating back to the 
third century BC and written in 
ancient languages, such as Aramaic. 

“Who these people were, we'll 
probably never know,” he said, 
because they often wrote anony- 
mously or signed other names to 
their work. They retold and rewrote 
the biblical stories, threading their 
ideas into the fabric of the original 
text, answering their own questions 
as they went along.” 

The answer to Adam’s unexpected 
longevity may lie, according to these 
interpreters, in a verse of the Book of 
Psalms that says, “A day of the Lord 
is 1,000 years.” Taken literally, the 
“day” God meant when punishing 
Adam might have been such a 1,000- 
year divine day. “So if God says to 
Adam, ‘On the day you eat of it [the 
forbidden fruit], you will die, he was 
being technically quite correct.” 

Over time, the Bible came to be 
seen less as literal truth and more as a 
cryptic document, open to interpreta- 
tion. For Kugel, reading between the 
lines is essential to understanding the 
text of the most important book in 
Judeo-Christian culture. 


Culture comes alive for LAC students in Italy 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


p= over piles of photographs 
strewn on a coffee table and 
swapping memories of being lost in 
Venice, Liberal Arts College stu- 
dents reminisced about the trip they 
took together last summer. 

Every three or four years, the Col- 
lege organizes a major trip overseas 
to a country that has played a signifi- 
cant role in the history of the 
Western world. For about three 
weeks last May and June, LAC stu- 
dents, staff, and friends of the 
college revelled in the beauty of Flo- 
rence and Venice, as well as other 
historic towns of Italy. Previous 
LAC trips have included Israel, 
Greece, and Russia. 

“We stopped following the rest of 
the group and we went off on our 
own,” said second-year LAC student 
Caroline Krzakowski, referring to 
their time in Venice. “There was a 
maze of streets. They make you want 
to wander and get lost in them.” 

Krzakowski, who has traveled 
widely and had already visited many 
Italian cities, said that going there as 
a student of the city was more valu- 
able than going there as a mere 


tourist. Seeing the art and architec- 
ture she had only heard about or 
seen in books also made the trip 
worthwhile. “It’s very different to see 
something in real life,” she said. 

Professor Fred Krantz took stu- 
dents on a walking tour of Dante’s 
Florence. Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
required reading for LAC students, 
mentions several monuments and 
locations in the city. Florentines, 
proud of their native son, have 
placed plaques around the city with 
inscribed quotations from the Divine 
Comedy relevant to that part of town. 

“Some of us were walking around 
with copies in our pockets,” said 
third-year student Lindsay Arm- 
strong. They visited Dante’s grave in 
Ravenna, and the Chiesa di Dante 
where the writer first laid eyes on his 
beloved Beatrice. 

They also stopped by the octago- 
nal Cathedral of San Vitale to look 
at the mosaics of Emperor Justinian 
and his wife Theodora. 

All participants, students and staff 
alike, were asked to do some 
research on an aspect of the trip, 
such as an artist or a building, and do 
a three-minute presentation when 
they encountered it on their itiner- 





Liberal Arts students gather for an impromptu lecture while on their visit to historic Italy. 


ary. Armstrong did her presentation 
on Benozzo Gozzoli, a Renaissance 
painter whose work hangs in the 
Medici Chapel. 

Some exhibited a flair for acting 
when an impromptu commedia del 
arte (a Renaissance theatre form) was 
directed by theatre aficionado and 
Loyola College grad Bob Burns. It 
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featured stock characters typical of 
the period, who incite laughter 
through various misunderstandings. 
The plot centred around love and 
“that certain something about the 
air” in Venice. 

Bread and cheese were the staple 
foods for this trip. But Armstrong 
remembers a night when many of 


the students got together and cooked 
a potluck dinner for one another. 
“We all just went to the markets and 
splurged.” 

When the official LAC trip 
ended, students were free to wander 
off on their own to other parts of the 
country, some to Rome, others to 
smaller seaside villages. 
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A Tearly 500 Concordians walked 
1 N the 6.5-kilometre walk on Sep- 
tember 25, from the new green space 
at de Maisonneuve Blvd. and Guy 
St. to the Loyola Campus, and they 
had great weather for it. 

This year, the Shuffle raised more 
than $62,063, thanks to innumerable 
people, from Board of Governors 
member Rick Renaud, who raised 
almost half that amount single-hand- 
edly, to 19 Shuffle Committee 
members, 35 volunteers and all the 
walkers and family, friends and col- 
leagues who pledged to support them. 

The event began with a touching 
moment, when the son of former 
Board of Governors member Hum- 
berto Santos, who passed away last 
year, took over his father’s pledge to 
participate in the Shuffle. 

Then media personalities Rosey 
Edeh and Leslie Roberts helped 
warm up the shufflers at the start of 
the walk, and Mix 96’s John Moore 
played the wacky emcee at the Loyola 
Campus. Moore made passes at the 
Stinger bee mascot, and joked that 
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by the Coty scent, since there were gauss 


so many Coty prizes handed out. 
Among the top fundraisers were} 
Amely Jurgenliemk ($1,000), Randy}, 


Swedburg ($1,000) and Darcy Sow-} 1 


den ($900). 


above and beyond the call of duty: 
Bookstores, Conference Services, 
IITS, Information Services, Market- 
ing Communications, Physical 
Resources, Distribution Services, 
Printing Services and Public Rela- 
tions. Internal sponsors of the event 
included the Bookstore, CUPEU, 
CUPFA, Chemistry & Biochem- 
istry, Computer Store, Continuing 
Education, JIITS, Physical 
Resources, Printing Services and the 
Sports Medicine Clinic. 

Remember that pledges are no good 


without the money behind them, so | 
please honour your pledges. Tax : 


receipts will be sent out early in 1999. 
To view a six-minute video of the 

Shuffle, go to www.concordia 

.ca/shuffle. html 
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¢ Apple and Concordia Computer 
Store (iMac Computer): 
Dr. Richard J. Diubaldo 


¢ Carlson Wagonlit Travel and Delta 
(airfare for two to any destination 
in the U.S.): 
Julie Kristina Francoeur 


e Icon of Canada (Weider 
home gym): 
Patrick Chui 


The following Shufflers also won 
prizes: 

Jay Mazzamauro, Jane Dixon, 
Albano Couto, Sandra Ciampini, 
Nabil Bissada, Hoang Bui, Tan Bui, 
Anne Brown, Donna Caputo, Vince 
Callender, Carole Williams, Fassil 
Nebebe, Gabriel Baugniet, Roberto 
Chen-Rangel, Karen Barth, Kim 
Archer, Boi May Ang, Kathy Adams, 
Dorothy McLeod, Assunta Fargnoli, 
Kirstin Lund, Edith McCarthy, 
William Wong, Lorri Ann Bailey, 
Brigeen Badour, Sophie Fontaine, 
Huguette Albert, Nancy Sardella, 
Francine Salinitri, Kelly Nolan, 
Johanne Plamondon, Sharon Morri- 
son, Freda Otchere, Catherine 
Wickham, Ermine Campbell, Karen 
Fiddler, Diane Boulé, Sandra Rozan- 
sky, Emily Carter, Nathalie Laporte, 
Claude Marie Laforgue, Ann Kerby, 
Yvonne Jolly, Donna Lefebvre, Bar- 
bara Harding, Howard Bokser, Kathy 
Usas, Nathalie Dion, Héléne Rowe, 
Pierre Ouellett, Leslie Cohen, Robbie 
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Shuffle participation prizes 


Raso, Barry Robinson, Dr. Nabil 
Esmail, Cathy Sowdon, Joao 
Sanchez, Carolle Poirier, Shirley 
Maynes, A. Harkin, Manon Cliche, 
Martin Labrie, K. Laframboise, W. 
Chun Yan, Steven Winikoff, Marina 
Wolanski, Angela Freeman Trem- 
blay, Sandra D’Sylva, Linnet Fawcett, 
Sandra Ginger, Evelyne Loo, A. Wil- 
son Wright, Frederick Lowy, Richard 
J. Diubaldo, Luke Adams, Rosie 
Caruso, Lorraine Tucker, Carolyne 
Beckman, Julia Lin, Thomas Marty, 
Pat Winston, Jennifer Wright, Patrick 
Wright, Lyne Wright, John Woj- 
ciechowicz, Teresa Zuccaro, Barry 
Ronbinson, Rudy Piegsa, Mary 
Appazzato, Dave Campbell, André 
Legault, Bill Bukowski, Nina Howe, 
Don Taddeo, Charles Emond, Anna 
Beth Doyle, Michael Montanaro, H. 
W. Haberl, Rogers Hudgate, Nicole 
Freeman, James Moore, Josie Chris- 
tianson, Paul Eifert, Ann-Marie 
Agnew, Danielle Pullen, Barbara 
Kornas, Faye Corbin, Susan Durkee, 
Jocelyne Cété, Catherine Bisson- 
nette, Laurie Cartman, Rohana 
Crelinsten, Anna Pagliuca, Cynthia 
George, Anita Grant, Natalie Cristo- 
faro, Janet Corrigan, Bill Curran, 
Chris Cummins, Joanne Spinelli, 
Murray Sang, Les Becskei, John 
Dore, S. Dinan, Dan Otchere 


Prize winners who have yet to 
claim their prizes should contact 
Andrea Segal at 848-4979. 


GRUEERES trrempen 25 FEED 
we will, we will... 
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Thanks to: 


Our financial sponsors 

Canbec Courrier, Construction 
Brunori, G.I.L. Maconnerie, Les 
Industries LJB, Mon Centre 
d’Affaire (a portion of Concordia 
Faculty and student business will be 
donated to Shuffle 98 — until 
October 25, 1998), Pepsi-Cola, 
Sodexho Marriott, Spenova Con- 
struction, Vogue Limousine, 
Concordia University Professional 
Employees Union, Chemistry and 
Biochemistry, Continuing Educa- 
tion, IITS, Physical Resources and 


Printing Services. 


Prizes donated by: 

Icon of Canada, Concordia 
University Part-Time Faculty Asso- 
ciation, Les Voyages Norko, Le 
Centre Sheraton, TotalNet, YMCA, 
Le Chateau Versailles, Nelson 
Garage Inc., INPHOSON, Benoit 
Latulippe Traiteur, CAM Internet, 
Canderel, Centaur Theatre, Montre- 
al Thistle Curling Club, Chateau 
Royal Hotel Suites, Place des Arts, 
Les Gravures GAM, Concordia 
Book Store, Le Piment Rouge, 
Galerie de Bonsai et d’Art Oriental 
du Québec, Concordia’s Sports 
Medicine Clinic, Molivos Restau- 
rant, Sono Video, Hotel du Parc, 
Marketing Joanisse Communica- 
tions, Coty Canada, Acier Vaudreuil 
Steel Inc., Sherlock’s, Resources 
Graphiques, Centre de Beauté Santé 
Lyne Giroux, Basha Restaurant, 
OPEN Storage Solutions, Véhicule 
Press, Typhoon Lounge, Budget 
Rent-a-Car, Caesar’s Pub and 
Eggspectations. 


EXTRAvaganza earns 
$95,000 for Campaign 


FT his year’s edition of Homecom- 
4 ing attracted more people — 
and brought in more tangible sup- 
port — than any previous edition. 

“There was a wonderful buzz to 
the whole weekend,” said Ann 
Vroom, Director of Alumni Affairs, 
whose small staff worked furiously to 
help the Concordia University 
Alumni Associations organize 
reunions, dinners and fundraising 
events. 

This year, the Shuffle walkathon for 
scholarships, Homecoming and the 
launch of the final, alumni phase of the 
Capital Campaign all took place over 
five days, September 23 to 27. 

The most dramatic events took 
place at the Molson Centre on Sat- 
urday, with a well-attended family 
skate in the afternoon, and a hockey 
game, dinner and gala auction — 
billed as an EXTRAvaganza — in 
the evening. 

Well-known auctioneer 
David Smith came in from 
Ottawa to officiate, and soon 
got the 300 participants laugh- 
ing as they bid against each 
other for some serious prizes. 
These included tickets to the 
Augusta National Masters golf 
tournament with transport by pri- 
vate jet (bought for $18,000), a 
box at Céline Dion’s December 
concert ($800), a weekend in Ver- 
mont with meals and the use of a 
BMW ($950), a catered dinner for 
eight in the purchaser’s home 
($1,000), a Formula 2000 driving 
lesson ($1,900), and “Rector for a 
day” ($500). 

About 300 people attended the 
EXTRAvaganza, and another 500 
bought inexpensive $25 tickets to the 
game between the Canadiens and the 
Toronto Maple Leafs. Altogether, 
Saturday’s activities brought in about 
$95,000 for the University. 

Thanks for the fabulous venue go 
to Ron Corey, honorary chair of 
Concordia’s Capital Campaign and 
president of the Molson Centre and 


Auctioneer David Smith#gs 




















































the Canadiens hockey 
team. The EXTRAvaganza, 

a year in the planning by the 
Alumni Office, was the cen- 
trepiece fundraising effort for 
the Capital Campaign of the 
combined Loyola, Sir George 
Williams and Concordia alum- 
ni associations. 

The activities at an NHL 
hockey game generated enor- 
mous publicity for Concordia. 
The Stingers women’s hockey 
team were presented with their 
1998 CIAU inaugural champi- 
onship rings at centre ice. During 
the first intermission, 18,000 hockey 
fans watched an exhibition shoot-out 
between Concordia women’s and 
men’s hockey teams, and two 
Stingers jerseys, signed by the 
women’s team, were raffled to mem- 
bers of the audience. 


Stin wait to be presented at centre ice. 
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Cornelia Molson, at the @ 
and Tom Guay. 
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Filling the cultural void 


Liberal Arts celebrates life 
through classic books 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


fter two decades, the Liberal 

Arts College (LAC) is still try- 
ing to fill the cultural cavity left by 
many Quebec schools. 

In an attempt to counter the 
increasing desertion of cultural 
courses in the province, LAC still 
gives its students an extensive selec- 
tion of required reading in literature, 
history, philosophy, art, music and 
science to give them a chronicle of 
the Western world, from Biblical 
times to the present day. 

Since 1978, students have enrolled 
in the LAC, one of Concordia’s five 
interdisciplinary colleges, in small 
but steady batches of about 50 a year. 

To celebrate its 20th anniversary, 
the College will spotlight its 
favourite subject: books. All its com- 
memorative lectures and colloquia 
will be centered on the theme of 
“Reading Great Books, Reading 
Ourselves: The Books of Our Lives.” 

“One of the values of the College 
is that you become educated by read- 
ing,” said founding professor Fred 
Krantz. “Our students tend to enjoy 
culture and reading. They’re not 
afraid of a big book.” 


Students wrestle with the likes of 
Plato, More, Kant, Berlin, Sopho- 
cles, Dante, Melville, Eliot, Vasari, 
Boethius, Wagner, Darwin and 
Hawking, to name only a few, and 
sometimes express feelings of both 
frustration and joy. 

“We see true education as a kind 
of conversation between past and 
present,” Krantz said. “When you 
read St. Augustine, you're really talk- 
ing to him.” 

The three-year program offered by 
the College leads to a BA in West- 
ern Society and Culture. Each year is 
a chronological progression begin- 
ning where the previous one left off. 
First-year students begin with the 
Book of Genesis, the first book of 
the Bible. 

Students are also encouraged to 
participate in the annual trip to New 
York City, where class work is 
brought to life with stops at muse- 
ums and a night at the opera. Last 
year’s group got a chance to see Don 


Giovanni at the Met. 
By the end of their third year, stu- 
dents will have acquainted 


themselves with the thoughts and 
theories of modern-day intellectuals 
like Northrop Frye and Allen Gins- 


berg, and they will have honed their 
writing skills. They might also be 
planning an extensive European trip, 
as they did last May, when some stu- 
dents went to Italy. In previous 
years, students have gone to Israel, 
Greece, Austria, and Russia. 

Beginning in January, LAC will 
offer a three-credit course titled 
“Great Conversations” for non-LAC 
students. The course is intended to 
act as valuable cultural putty, partic- 
ularly for students who are not 
enrolled in arts programs. 

“The students will be reading sig- 
nificant material,” Krantz said. 
“They'll be conversing with teachers, 
and hopefully, with each other.” 

LAC graduates have gone off in 
different directions after graduation. 
While some have opted to go to 
graduate school, others have careers 
in business, medicine, law — even 
stand-up comedy. 

Krantz believes that a liberal arts 
education would do everyone some 
good. “Even if you withdrew to a 
desert island, the College would be 
useful. You would know what books 
to take.” 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 





arvard scholar and author 

James Kugel put a spin on bib- 
lical interpretation recently at 
Concordia’s Liberal Arts College. 

In a talk called “Reading the 
Bible: Are the Words Enough?,” 
Kugel said that a literal reading of 
the text does not support our widely 
held notions of it. “Some of the most 
important things ‘in the Bible’ really 
are not in the Bible itself, not in the 
words,” Kugel said. 

These are ideas and concepts that 
are so ingrained that we assume 
there are actual textual references for 
them. Instead, they may be the 
inventions of biblical interpreters. 

For example, the story of Adam 
and Eve is widely held to be an 
account of the inherent sinfulness of 
humankind. 

However, upon careful reading, 
questions arise. While Adam and 
Eve started their carefree, privileged 
life in the Garden of Eden, there is 
no mention in the Book of Genesis 
that they had to live without sin. 
Adam, whom God says will die the 
very day he breaks the rules, goes on 
to live for 930 years. 

Nor is there any mention of the 
apple Eve is supposed to have picked 
from the Tree of Knowledge, eaten, 
and shared with Adam. Eve was not 
even created when God gave Adam 
the order not to eat from the forbid- 
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den tree; nor did Adam inform her 
of this restriction — yet Eve has 
become a prototype of frivolous, 
devious Woman who cheated Man 
of paradise. 

The ancient biblical scholars wres- 
tled with such inconsistencies. Kugel 
has studied some of the earliest 
interpretive texts dating back to the 
third century BC and written in 
ancient languages, such as Aramaic. 

“Who these people were, we'll 
probably never know,” he said, 
because they often wrote anony- 
mously or signed other names to 
their work. They retold and rewrote 
the biblical stories, threading their 
ideas into the fabric of the original 
text, answering their own questions 
as they went along.” 

The answer to Adam’s unexpected 
longevity may lie, according to these 
interpreters, in a verse of the Book of 
Psalms that says, “A day of the Lord 
is 1,000 years.” Taken literally, the 
“day” God meant when punishing 
Adam might have been such a 1,000- 
year divine day. “So if God says to 
Adam, ‘On the day you eat of it [the 
forbidden fruit], you will die, he was 
being technically quite correct.” 

Over time, the Bible came to be 
seen less as literal truth and more as a 
cryptic document, open to interpreta- 
tion. For Kugel, reading between the 
lines is essential to understanding the 
text of the most important book in 
Judeo-Christian culture. 


Culture comes alive for LAC students in Italy 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


ps over piles of photographs 
strewn on a coffee table and 
swapping memories of being lost in 
Venice, Liberal Arts College stu- 
dents reminisced about the trip they 
took together last summer. 

Every three or four years, the Col- 
lege organizes a major trip overseas 
to a country that has played a signifi- 
cant role in the history of the 
Western world. For about three 
weeks last May and June, LAC stu- 
dents, staff, and friends of the 
college revelled in the beauty of Flo- 
rence and Venice, as well as other 
historic towns of Italy. Previous 
LAC trips have included Israel, 
Greece, and Russia. 

“We stopped following the rest of 
the group and we went off on our 
own,” said second-year LAC student 
Caroline Krzakowski, referring to 
their time in Venice. “There was a 
maze of streets. They make you want 
to wander and get lost in them.” 

Krzakowski, who has traveled 
widely and had already visited many 
Italian cities, said that going there as 
a student of the city was more valu- 
able than going there as a mere 


tourist. Seeing the art and architec- 
ture she had only heard about or 
seen in books also made the trip 
worthwhile. “It’s very different to see 
something in real life,” she said. 

Professor Fred Krantz took stu- 
dents on a walking tour of Dante’s 
Florence. Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
required reading for LAC students, 
mentions several monuments and 
locations in the city. Florentines, 
proud of their native son, have 
placed plaques around the city with 
inscribed quotations from the Divine 
Comedy relevant to that part of town. 

“Some of us were walking around 
with copies in our pockets,” said 
third-year student Lindsay Arm- 
strong. They visited Dante’s grave in 
Ravenna, and the Chiesa di Dante 
where the writer first laid eyes on his 
beloved Beatrice. 

They also stopped by the octago- 
nal Cathedral of San Vitale to look 
at the mosaics of Emperor Justinian 
and his wife Theodora. 

All participants, students and staff 
alike, were asked to do some 
research on an aspect of the trip, 
such as an artist or a building, and do 
a three-minute presentation when 
they encountered it on their itiner- 


Liberal Arts students gather for an impromptu lecture while on their visit to historic Italy. 





ary. Armstrong did her presentation 
on Benozzo Gozzoli, a Renaissance 
painter whose work hangs in the 
Medici Chapel. 

Some exhibited a flair for acting 
when an impromptu commedia del 
arte (a Renaissance theatre form) was 
directed by theatre aficionado and 
Loyola College grad Bob Burns. It 
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featured stock characters typical of 
the period, who incite laughter 
through various misunderstandings. 
The plot centred around love and 
“that certain something about the 
air” in Venice. 

Bread and cheese were the staple 
foods for this trip. But Armstrong 
remembers a night when many of 


the students got together and cooked 
a potluck dinner for one another. 
“We all just went to the markets and 
splurged.” 

When the official LAC trip 
ended, students were free to wander 
off on their own to other parts of the 
country, some to Rome, others to 


smaller seaside villages. 
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Report shows sponsored 
research is climbing back 


he 1997-98 Report on Research 

Contracts and Technology 
Transfer was recently released by 
Erica Besso, Director of the Office 
of Research Services. It gives an 
encouraging snapshot of Concordia’s 
activity in research partnerships with 
the non-academic sector. 

The Industrial Liaison Unit (ILU) 
experienced a robust level of activity, 
with 96 contracts signed in the fiscal 
year June 1, 1997 to May 31, 1998, 
an increase of 20 per cent over the 
previous fiscal year. Total revenue 
from research contracts and licenses 
for 1997-98 amounted to 
$1,515,637. 

Activity related to the promotion 
and commercialization of Concordia 
intellectual property focused on Pro- 
fessors Ching Suen’s automated 
cursive script recognition technology 
and Professor Raymond Le Van 
Mao’s zeolite-based catalysts tech- 
nology. Technology transfer 
activities were pursued in collabora- 
tion with Univenture Inc., the 
University’s arms-length company. 

Three license agreements were 
signed based on softwares or tech- 
nology developed by Professors 
Susan Mikkelsen (formerly with 
Concordia’s Department of Chem- 
istry and Biochemistry), Wagdi 
Habashi (Mechanical Engineering) 
and Robert Paknys (Electrical and 
Computer Engineering). 

Real Numerix Limited (RNL), 


the first Concordia spin-off company 
(created in spring 1996), continues 
to mature. The technology licensed 
to RNL is that developed by Profes- 
sor W.G. Habashi in the domain of 
computational fluid dynamics. Real 
Numerix was physically located at 
Concordia in 1997-98. 

The position of Manager of the 
Industrial Liaison Unit has been 
abolished, and the unit now reports 
directly to the Director of Research 
Services. The ILU now consists of a 
Contracts and Technology Transfer 
Officer and a Research Contracts 
Assistant; a new position of Industri- 
al Liaison Officer in the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science 
has not yet been filled. 

Income to Concordia from con- 
tract research has fluctuated over the 
years, peaking at close to $2 million 
in 1989-90. Contract research rev- 
enue bottomed out in 1992-93 and 
has been slowly but steadily increas- 
ing since. For the first time, library 
scholars generated a portion of con- 
tract research activity. However, the 
Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science continues to generate 
the bulk of contract research funding 
(79 per cent), followed by the Facul- 
ty of Arts and Science (18 per cent). 

“The willingness of both industrial 
partners and government partners to 
engage in contract research on a cost 
recovery basis (i.e. with the payment 
of appropriate overheads) continues 


to be a major challenge,” Besso said. 
“University overhead revenues are 
adversely affected by this reality, par- 
ticularly in partnerships with 
government ministries. This is par- 
ticularly true of research agreements 
which appear in the guise of grants, 
even though they bear much 
stronger similarities to contracts. 

“In addition, the recent evolution 
towards direct electronic submissions 
of such proposals by researchers has 
resulted in a bypassing of the ILU 
prior to deposit of an application 
with the funding agency. It is thus 
impossible for the ILU to address 
the incorrect or missing budgeting 
for overhead cost recovery prior to 
proposal submission in those cases.” 

Besso worked last year with repre- 
sentatives of the other Montreal 
universities to define the parameters 
of operation for a new technology 
transfer corporation, the Centre de 
transfert technologique de Montréal 
(CTTM). 

In her role this year as president of 
ADARUQ (Association des admin- 
istrateurs et administratices de la 
recherche universitaire du Québec), 
she will welcome colleagues from 
other Quebec universities and other 
interested sectors to Concordia on 
October 14 for a day-long confer- 
ence on Les indicateurs de la recherche 
universitaire. (For more information 
on this conference, see the Back Page). 

- BB 





University policies, reaction being examined 


Protest ends in 
confrontation, arrests 


demonstration at the Henry F. 

Hall Building on September 24 
in support of illegal Chilean immi- 
grants ended in a confrontation 
between security guards and the 
demonstrators. 

The protest was organized by a 
variety of social rights activists and 
student groups to show support for 
several Chilean families who have 
been occupying a Montreal church 
and face deportation. 

The demonstration began on 
Berri St. near the Université du 
Québec 4 Montréal, continued along 
Ste. Catherine St., and passed immi- 
gration offices, where police were 
present. 

Approximately 25 protesters gath- 
ered outside the Henry F. Hall 
Building at 4 p.m. Trouble began 
when the protesters entered the 
building and refused to identify 
themselves and their purpose when 
asked by security guards. When they 


were told to leave, a confrontation 


In case of emergency 


The public pay telephones on both campuses have been reprogrammed to allow 
users to call Campus Security at no charge. The numbers are 848-3717 for the SGW 
campus and 848-3707 for the Loyola campus. They are displayed on the telephone 
digital screen before you pick up the receiver. 

This innovation is thanks to Concordia Security and Telesis. 


between Concordia security and sev- 
eral demonstrators took place. Police 
were called, and the outbreak ended 
with the arrest of three protesters 
and the use of pepper spray by 
police. 

Vice-Rector Services Charles 
Emond immediately called for an 
investigation into the incident and 
asked Director of Security Michel 
Bujold to compile reports from the 
security guards and other eyewitness- 
es, mainly students, and Dean of 
Students Donald Boisvert to look at 
policy issues. The incident was also 
discussed at the Concordia Council 
for Student Life (CCSL). 

Emond is reviewing policy regard- 
ing demonstrations on University 
property and whether proper proce- 
dures were followed in the response 
to the incident. He also intends to 
address the larger issue of personal 
safety versus the right to free speech. 
His report is expected in the next 
few days. - Laurie Zack 








Student initiative already attracts 40 students a day 


The Commerce Placement Centre is up and running 


BY STEPHANIE WHITTAKER 


D” Nizzola feels justifiably 
proud whenever he visits 
Concordia’s new Commerce Place- 
ment Centre. 

Nizzola was president of the 
Commerce and Administration Stu- 
dents Association (CASA) last year, 
and was responsible for getting the 
facility up and running after a major- 
ity of students voted in a general 
assembly to fund it. 

In fact, the Commerce Placement 
Centre was a student initiative from 
the beginning, two years ago, when a 
group of frustrated business students 
decided it was time students in their 
Faculty had their own career centre. 
“All major business schools have spe- 
cial placement centres just for their 
business students,” said the centre’s 
director, Cherine Zananiri. 

Although Concordia’s commerce 
students have traditionally had access 
to the university's career and place- 
ment service, they wanted to create 
one that would cater exclusively to 
their needs. 

“The career and placement service 
is geared to the whole university and, 


as such, must be democratic in satis- 
fying the demands of all the 
Faculties,” Zananiri said. “The 
Commerce students were frustrated 
by the lack of companies coming to 
the school to recruit business stu- 
dents.” 

While it has never been difficult to 
attract accounting firms to recruit on 
campus, the students also wanted a 
broad array of management-related 
companies, she said. To finance the 
placement centre, the CASA held an 
assembly in the spring of 1997 at 
which students voted to approve the 
levying of a fee totalling $1.50 per 
course credit. The money covers 
operating costs. 

Zananiri, a former Concordia 
Commerce graduate who has always 
worked in the education sector, was 
hired by-the students to run the 
office with the help of a placement 
counsellor and a receptionist. 
Although the office was functional 
by last April, it was formally chris- 
tened at a cocktail party in 
September. 

Zananiri says the university Career 
and Placement Centre will continue 
to help Commerce students by 


teaching job-search techniques, 
résumé-building, networking skills 
and so on. But the Commerce Place- 
ment Centre will focus on making 
contact with companies for on-cam- 
pus recruitment. 

She added that because the service 
is so new, many students are 
unaware of its existence. “We've met 
with the student associations and 
have asked them to inform other stu- 
dents about the centre,” she said. “In 
addition, the graduate students will 
be getting e-mail to advise them, and 
a few key students have announced 
the centre’s opening in their classes.” 

An estimated 40 students already 
drop in at the centre each day. 
Zananiri said she has asked profes- 
sors to identify some of the star 
students. One of the centre’s roles 
will be to match graduating students 
with job openings. 

While accounting students will be 
wooed by some 20 on-campus 
recruiters this autumn, management 
students will have access to about 24. 

“Our goal is to get 50 companies,” 
Zananiri said. “The students are 
happy that there are now some 
new names among the ones that are 
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Seen at the official opening of the Commerce Placement Centre last 
month are Lea Mirabilia (secretary), Nicholas Houseman (president, 
Commerce Graduate Students Association), Cherine Zananiri (director), 
Chris Palin (president, Commerce and Administration Students 
Association) and Katherine Brady (placement officer). 


coming.” 

Students will be given access to 
the centre’s services for one year after 
graduation. In fact, Commerce 
graduate Dino Nizzola is currently 
searching for a job with the centre’s 
help. 





“It took us a year-and-a-half to’ 
open the office, from finding space 
to hiring staff, but I know it’s here to 
stay,” Nizzola said. “I think this is 
the best initiative the students’ asso- 
ciation has ever undertaken.” 
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Recycling the profits from 
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campus ads 


BY JANE DAVENPORT 


Geese Recycling Commit- 
tee is expanding in scope this 
year, thanks to revenue from a cor- 
porate ad campaign on campus. 

“We've [been able to do more 
than] just sit there and make recom- 
mendations, which is what other 
coordinators have had to do,” said 
recycling coordinator John Purkis 
over a cup of coffee at Java U. 

Revenue from the Zoom ad cam- 
paign in the Henry F. Hall Building 
was allocated to the recycling com- 
mittee by the University last April. 

“It was like a gift,” Purkis said. 
The extra funds totalled $24,000 and 
tripled the committee’s original bud- 
get of $12,000. Last year, the money 
was used to begin setting up 100 
recycling centres on campus. The 
biggest expenses were recycling bins, 
signs and stickers for the centres. 
Purkis said there are currently 30 or 
40 centres in place, with the rest slat- 
ed to go up this fall. 

Reaction to the advertising, which 
involves eye-catching ads on the 
walls and in washrooms, has been 
relatively low-key, Purkis said. 

“Different people have different 
attitudes about corporatization,” he 
said. He has received e-mail mes- 
sages asking what the money is being 
used for, however. 

Purkis is working on a Master’s 
degree in institutional administra- 
tion; he has a BA in environmental 
biology from Brock University. He 
was hired as recycling coordinator 
just over a year ago. 

Concordia’s recycling committee 
“had a fairly good program,” Purkis 
said, but “Quebec is behind the other 


provinces by 
about five to 
10 years.” In 
1991, the 
Quebec gov- 
ernment set 
the goal of 
reducing 





garbage by 50 
Pere) cent: 
Seven years 
later, they 
have only 
reduced it by 
10 per cent. 
Purkis blames 
it on “a differ- 
ent approach 
to life” in 
Quebec. 

The committee purchased a large 
outdoor composter that has been in 
use since last January. They also ini- 
tiated a vermi-composting program, 
which has grown to about 30 Ibs of 
worms chomping away on com- 
postable waste. 

There are recycling suggestion 
boxes in the Henry F. Hall and 
Campus Centre Buildings, in which 
several students have expressed con- 
cern about the amount of paper used 
in campus copy centres. One of 
Purkis’s next projects will be to lobby 
for more environmentally friendly 
photocopiers. 

He also wants to undertake a 
waste audit, which would involve a 
statistical analysis of the waste in 
garbage bins on campus. “You have 
to know where you're coming from 
in order to know where you're 
going.” An audit was done on the 
downtown campus last year; Loyola 
Campus is on the agenda for the fall 


John Purkis holds a sign bought with the help of an ad 
like the one behind him. : : 





semester. The audit determines how 
much recyclable material makes it 
into the trash. 

Purkis currently puts in 15 hours a 
week, often more. Although the 
committee is working on a job 
description for a full-time coordina- 
tor, he is on the lookout for 
volunteer help. “There are so many 
things that need to be done,” he said. 

The photocopier and waste audit 
initiatives are good volunteer oppor- 
tunities, as well as the cardboard-box 
recovery program. In addition, 
Purkis is going to set up a recycling 
“police force” on campus, using stu- 
dent volunteers. 

“They would have to be willing to 
tell people when they’re throwing 
something out that could be recycled.” 

It’s impossible to do too much for 
the environment, Purkis said. 
“Unless we do more about it, the 
repercussions are going to be terri- 
ble,” he said. 


Allison Miles ts pretty proud of 
her dad these days 


eith Miles and a colleague, 

Donald May, are being present- 
ed this week with the Wallenberg 
Prize, the Nobel Prize for the global 
forest industry. As their families look 
on, they will receive a cheque for 2 
million kronor — about $360,000 — 
from the king and queen of Sweden. 

Allison is no slouch herself. She is 
a co-op student in actuarial mathe- 
matics at Concordia, which means 
that she was selected to alternate 
terms of work and study in her noto- 
tiously difficult field. 

Contacted by phone before the 
family flew to Stockholm for the 
presentation, Mrs. Miles (Theresa 
Rabzel, LOY 71) said her husband 
was stunned to get the news last Jan- 
uary, as he attended the local pulp 
and paper convention at Montreal's 
Palais de Congrés. 
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“He came home with this bouquet 
of flowers,” she said, “and it turned 
out they were for him, not for me. We 
told the kids [Allison and sister 
Heidi], and at first, they just said, ‘Oh, 
yeah, that’s nice.’ Then we said, ‘And 
we're going to go to Sweden to accept 
it, and that got their attention.” 

Miles and his colleague had 
worked since the 1970s on under- 
standing the fundamental 
mechanisms of turning wood chips 
into fibre, and the breakthrough they 
achieved has yielded significant ener- 
gy savings for pulp producers. 

Miles graduated from McGill 
University and works for the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada, in Pointe Claire. May, 72, 
is retired, but still teaches at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

The Nobel Prize they won is 


Allison Miles with her Nobel 
Prize-winning dad 


awarded by the Marcus Wallenberg 
Foundation of Sweden, and this is 
the fifth time Canadians have won it 
since 1981. 

-BB 
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Confusing education with consumerism 
Advertising on campus 
raises eyebrows 


he eye-catching Zoom ads 

aren't the only signs of a grow- 
ing corporate presence on campus, 
and some Concordia staff and stu- 
dents are wondering about a trend 
toward corporatization. 

Allison Leyton-Brown, in her first 
year in Fine Arts, described Loyola 
during Orientation. “There were all 
these tents set up; you could fill out a 
two-page survey on whether you use 
their product. It was so revolting!” 

She laughed. “I mean, I walked 
away with my free sample, but I 
don’t know. Education is being con- 
fused with the whole notion of 
educating the consumer within the 
school.” 

Roger Kenner, coordinator of 
Open and Distance Learning and a 
staff member for 19 years, described 
the Henry F. Hall Building as “two 
floors of merchants hawking their 
wares — it’s like a marketplace. Past 
a certain point, I can’t help wonder- 
ing if it demeans our institution in 
people’s eyes.” 

Kenner has no problem with mer- 
chants who come in and provide a 
service that really benefits students, 
or gives them a direct discount, but 
he said that allowing a merchant on 
campus could be seen as an endorse- 
ment. “There’s no one in charge, no 
guidelines — at least not that I’m 
aware of.” 

He cited credit card companies as 
a concern. “Is this the right thing to 


do, getting students into credit the 
minute they walk in the door?” he 
asked. Leyton-Brown expressed a 
similar concern about the effect of 
advertising on student finances. 

“The minute you decide to go to 
university, you realize it’s going to be 
financial hell,” she said. “You 
account for tons of spending, and 
hardly any of that is expended 
specifically for school. You end up 
spending so much money that it 
becomes a lifestyle.” 

Kenner suggested that Concordia 
staff and students be kept informed 
about where and how proceeds from 
advertising and sales booths are used. 
For example, the Zoom ads could 
include a footnote saying that pro- 
ceeds from the advertising go 
directly to the recycling committee. 

“That might be a step in the right 
direction. At least students would 
make the connection between the ad 
and some organization,” he said. 

Leyton-Brown sees the donation 
of revenue to the recycling commit- 
tee as a silver lining to the cloud of 
advertising. “I guess advertising 
would be here anyway; at least 
they're donating the money to some- 
thing that’s a good cause.” It’s a 
smart move by corporations who 
want to improve their public rela- 


‘tions, “but at least it’s going 


somewhere.” 
- Jane Davenport 





See how it's done 


Concordia OPIRG will host a recy- 
cling tour on Saturday, October 24, at 
the Complexe Environmental de Sainte- 
Michelle. It starts at 12:15 p.m. in front 
of the OPIRG office at 2130 Mackay St. 
and ends at about 3 p.m. Transportation 
to and from the recycling plant is avail- 
able and the tour is free. If you would 
like to participate or have any ques- 
tions, please phone 848-7585. 





When Appelbaum was dean, from 
1983 to 1990, a number of innova- 
tive programs were introduced in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration which are still flourishing, 
including the Executive MBA pro- 
gram, the Awards of Distinction and 
the International MBA Case Com- 
petition. 

He was the chief architect for 
Concordia of a CIDA-sponsored 
China-Canada university exchange 
that lasted from 1983 to 1991, and 
started the Centre for Management 


Fundraiser 


Oxfam Concordia Student Club 
(OCSC) is holding a fundraiser on 
Thursday, October 15, starting at about 
8 p.m. in Reggie's Pub to coincide with 
Molson’s Buzz Night. 

Proceeds will go to Share the 
Warmth, a food bank in Point St. 
Charles, and an Oxfam Quebec agricul- 
tural project in Cuba. 


Studies, a for-profit unit that pro- 
vides on-site executive education. 

Appelbaum’s expertise is frequent- 
ly sought by companies and 
institutions, and his insights often 
appear in the press. He has received 
a number of professional honours, 
including three prizes for research 
papers this year alone. He has pub- 
lished nearly 100 refereed papers, as 
well as articles in journals and pro- 
fessional publications. 

Dean Mohsen Anvari travelled 
with Appelbaum to Toronto, and, 
with the other three deans of the 
award winners, made a speech at the 


gala banquet. 


Student represents Canada in Poland at world wrestling championships 


Don’t mess with Tamara Medwidsky 





BY DEREK CASSOFF 


ome athletes spend their entire 

lives devoted to a single sport, 
working from a young age to perfect 
their skills in a quest to win fame and 
fortune. Not Tamara Medwidsky. 

The Concordia student was work- 
ing out at a fitness centre in her 
native Toronto when Rick MacNeil, 
head coach of the University of 
Toronto wrestling team, asked her if 
she would like to try out for the 
school’s varsity squad. 

“He asked me if I would at least 
come out to watch a few practices 
Medwidsky said. “At that point, I 
was looking for something to do. It 
happened to be wrestling, but it 
could have been anything.” 

Medwidsky made the right choice. 
Just two years after hitting a 
wrestling mat for the first time, she 
has already captured both the Cana- 
dian university championship and 
the senior national title in the 75- 
kilogram weight class. 

She is in Poland this week, repre- 
senting Canada at the World 
Championships of Female Wrestling. 
Those who have trained with her say 
she could finish in the top five. 


“In just two years, she has become 
a world-class talent,” says MacNeil, 
who moved to Concordia a year ago 
to become an assistant wrestling 
coach with the Stingers. “To just 
pick up a sport at her age and have 
the success that she has had is almost 
unheard of.” 

Medwidsky, now 23, was in her 
graduating year at the University of 
Toronto when she began learning 
wrestling’s basic moves and tech- 
niques. She fell in love with the sport 
and, within two months, had won 
her first tournament. 

But despite the ease with which 
she seems to have adopted her new 
sport, it was only through hard work 
and persistence that she was able to 
progress beyond the ranks of a novice. 

“Once you have had the moves 
explained to you, it’s a question of 
practice, practice and more practice,” 
she said. “I think back to some 
mornings, getting up for an 8 o'clock 
practice when it was cold and there 
was three feet of snow on the 
ground.” 

“She trains harder than anyone else 
in the club,” MacNeil said. “Any pro- 
gram that I give her, from weights to 
conditioning, she follows to a T.” 


Blood sport 





oncordia fraternities clashed 


September 26 in the fifth annu- 
al Frat Bowl, a macho football series 
complete with full tackle — but 
without the pads and helmets. 

The “friendly” tournament brings 
Concordia’s small fraternity commu- 
nity together and raises a little 
money for charity by charging $50 
per team, which is given in the name 
of the winning frat. 

The macho event has seen ambu- 
lances racing to the field in past 
years. The tally for the 1998 edition: 
one third-degree concussion, a sepa- 
rated shoulder and many, many 


bruises. 

The players were members of 
MOZ, TKE and Theta Sigma, and 
the games were played at Hingston 
Hall football field at Loyola. Sorority 
members were on hand to lend 
moral support. 

The winners, Theta Sigma, 
received the Counihan Cup, named 
after former Dean of Students Brian 
Counihan for the time he spent 
helping the Inter-Fraternity Council. 

“There’s a lot of blood,” admitted 
organizer Paul Mirshak (MOZ), 
who started the tournament, “but it 
brings people out.” 


Medwidsky enrolled at Concordia 
last January, in part to complete a 
Graduate Diploma in Sports 
Administration and to stay close to 
MacNeil’s coaching. The move has 
also enabled her to train with Victor 
Zilberman, the Stingers head 
wrestling coach and, arguably, the 
dean of wrestling in Canada. 

“It’s a totally different environ- 
ment,” Medwidsky said of the 
Stingers, who train alongside mem- 
bers of the Montreal Wrestling 
Club. “Back in Toronto, the clubs 
are small, so it’s hard to get a good 
training schedule going. Here, the 
people have so much experience that 
you learn a lot in a short time.” 

While women’s wrestling is grow- 
ing quickly in Ontario and the 
western provinces, the sport is still in 
its embryonic stage here in Quebec. 
As a result, Medwidsky spends much 
of her training time competing 
against men. 

“Most of the guys are stronger, so 
it’s good practice to train with 
them,” she says. “But women tend to 
wrestle a little differently. They're 
flexible in different areas, so a move A est 
that I can use on a guy may not work _—ust for practice. She has the weight advantage; she’s in the 75-kilo class, 
as well against a woman.” _he'sinthe 6¢-kilociass. = . . 
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Dawn Johnson has retired as Benefits Manager in the Department of Human Resources, and had a party to 
celebrate with her many friends. Above, she is joined by Rector Frederick Lowy, Registrar Lynne Prendergast and 
Human Resources Director Valérie Gagnon. 

Johnson was hired in 1975, and as a former boss, Graham Martin, noted, she oversaw remarkable growth in the 
pension fund for employees. She was fearless in the performance of her duties, he said, taking on a tremendous 
workload and always putting the individual employee first. “Few people know how much they owe her.” 
Johnson extended heartfelt thanks to everyone who made her retirement such a memorable occasion. 


Cheers, Alex 


Alex Lawrie are his wife are seen 
above at a convivial retirement party 
given by his many friends at Cheers 
recently. 

A native of Glasgow, he came to 
Canada in 1970 and a few months 
later, started as Office Equipment 
Mechanic in the Distribution Centre. 
He joined the Purchasing 
Department in 1979 and became 
Senior Buyer in 1984. Enjoy your 
early retirement, Alex. 
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Tamara Medwidsky pins another top Concordia wrestler, Jason Chen, 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 

Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Eugenia Xenos at 848-4279, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Alumni 


How to Effect Change in Your 
Community 

Gun and tobacco control activist Heidi 
Rathjen will show that when support 
for a given issue is broad and splin- 
tered among a variety of groups, a 
coalition is most likely the best mobi- 
lization tool. Wednesday, October 14, 
7 - 9:30 p.m., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
W., H-767, $16. Call 848-3817. 


Living with Teenagers 

You are not alone! Join Katherine D. 
Snow, a regular guest on the CBC par- 
enting panel, who will discuss the tri- 
als and tribulations of being a parent 
in the 90s. Monday, October 19, 7 to 
9:30 p.m., 1455 de Maisonneuve W., 
H-767, $16. Call 848-3817. 


Alumni Wine-Tasting Evening: The 
Burgundy Region 

Join wine aficionado Alex Jipa on this 
wine-tasting journey through the 
Burgundy region of France. A selection 
of four wines will be served. 
Wednesday, October 21, 5 - 9:30 p.m., 
1455 de Maisonneuve W., H-763, $33. 
Call 848-3817. 


Boston Getaway Weekend 

Friday, November 13, to Sunday, 
November 15. $469 per person, based 
on double occupancy at the Midtown 
Hotel. Reservation deadline: October 
23. Info: 848-3817. 





Applied Psychology 
Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until October 20 

A Passion for Life: Photographs by 
André Kertész, organized and circulat- 
ed by the National Gallery of Canada. 
Also, lan Carr-Harris: Books for a 
Public Library, organized and circulat- 
ed by the Southern Alberta Art 
Gallery. Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. 
Free. Info: 848-4750. 





CPR/First Aid 
Courses 


Environmental Health and Safety 
offers the following courses, which 
are open to everyone. For information 
and prices, call Training Coordinator 
Donna Fasciano at 848-4355. 


October 10 
Basic Life Support 


October 14 and 15 
CSST - First Aid (English) 
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October 17 and 18 
CSST - First Aid (English) 


October 23 
Heartsaver CPR 





Campus Ministry 


A Fall Retreat at the Trappist 
Monastery at Oka 

October 30 - November 1. $50 ($65. 
non-students). Registration deadline is 
October 22. More information: 
Campus Ministry, Loyola, 848-3588. 


Multi-faith Festival 1998: The Spirit 
Has Many Voices 

Tuesday, October 20, 10 a.m. - 4:30 
p.m. on the Mezzanine with special 
events throughout the day in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre. Exhibits from many 
faith traditions. Info: 848-3588. 


Holistic Spirituality and Living in 
Hope 

A lunch-time workshop series on top- 
ics such as the role of science, spiritu- 
ality and religion, and the inner child. 
Tuesdays, 12 - 1 p.m., in Annex Z-105. 
Info: Michelina Bertone, S.S.A. - 848- 
3591. 


Learning the Art of Focusing: 
Harmonizing Body, Mind and Spirit 
A workshop on Wednesdays, 1:30 - 
2:30 p.m., Annex Z-105 (SGW), 2090 
Mackay. Info: Michelina Bertone, 
S.S.A., 848-3591. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

Every Monday night of the semester, 
from 5 - 7 p.m., delicious, home- 
cooked vegetarian meals. $1. Annex Z- 
105/6 (2090 Mackay). Info: 848-2859 
or Daryl Lynn Ross, 848-3585. 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


Register for the following workshops 
at 848-2495. 


Faculty Development Workshop 
Series 


1. Infusing Critical Thinking into 
Instruction. This hands-on workshop 
will provide strategies for infusing 
direct instruction on critical thinking 
into content areas. Friday, October 9, 
9:30 a.m. - noon, H-771. 


2. WebCT Seminar. This four-week 
seminar is for four to six faculty who 
have clear ideas about how they wish 
to use WebCT in their course offer- 
ings. Those interested should contact 
Roger Kenner (848-3430, 
rkenner@vax2) in advance to discuss 
their project. October 13, 27, 
November 10, 24, 2 - 4 p.m., LB-800. 


3. Introducing and Managing 
Class Communication through E- 
mail, Listserves and other Readily 
Available Tools. How to set up a 
discussion group and get students 


connected. Thursday, October 15, 10 
a.m. - noon. H-521. 


4. Searching the Internet. This 
hands-on workshop will present useful 
search tools and demonstrate how to 
use them effectively. Friday, October 
16 and November 20. 10 - 12:30 p.m., 
VL-122. 


5. Electronic Submission of 
Assignments. Examine what people 
have done in the past, what has and 
has not worked, and what the ramifica- 
tions of these choices are. Wednesday, 
October 21, 2 - 4 p.m. H-521. 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke W. Tickets and info: 
848-7928. 


Thursday, October 8 

Alexandre Tselyakov, piano. 8 p.m. 
Free for students, $8 adults, $5 
seniors. 


Sunday, October 11 
Richie Havens and Roger McGuinn 
(from The Byrds). 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 13 - Saturday, 
October 16 

Five concerts presenting recent elec- 
troacoustics pieces by Latin-American 
composers. 8 p.m. Free. 


Saturday, October 17 

Student Composers’ Symposium 
EuCuE Series XVII (Closed conference), 
8am. 


Saturday, October 17 

Martin Fumerola Electroacoustic 
Concert, 8 p.m. Free for students, $8 
adults, $5 seniors. 


Sunday, October 18 

Gary Wittner Workshop, 2 p.m. 
Wittner, a guitarist, will present an 
afternoon lecture on Thelonius Monk's 
music, influence and life. Free for stu- 
dents, $8 adults, $5 seniors. 


Sunday, October 18 

Gary Wittner solo guitar concert, 8 
p.m. Free for students, $8 adults, $5 
seniors. 


Lectures 


Thursday, October 8 
Dr. Hiram Morgan, University College 
Cork, on “Renaissance Images of 
Ireland.” 8:30 p.m. H-420, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: Donna 
Whittaker, 848-2435. 


Thursday, October 8 

Jonathan Goldberg, Professor of 
English, Johns Hopkins University, for 
the Lahey Lecture in Literature. “The 
Generation of Caliban,” a talk on 20th- 
century Afro-Caribbean readings and 
appropriations of Caliban in 
Shakespeare's The Tempest. 8:30 p.m. 
H-407, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Info: 848-2347. 


Tuesday, October 13 

Renato Barilli, art historian at the 
University of Bologna, on “L’Arte 
Italiana del Rinascimento de Masaccio 
a Raffaello.” 4 p.m., School of 
Community and Public Affairs, 2149 
Mackay. Info: 848-2310, or 848-2575. 


Thursday, October 15 

Renato Barilli, art historian at the 
University of Bologna, on 
“Renaissance or Modern Age? The 
Beginning of the Gutenberg Galaxy.” 
3:30 p.m., Lonergan College, 7302 
Sherbrooke W. Info: 848-2280. 


Friday, October 16 

Paul Bernier, Philosophy, on “Qualia 
Similarity and Inverted Earth,” 4 p.m., 
H-629, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-2500. 


Thursday, October 22 

Dr. Rommel Mendés-Leite, Brazilian 
sociologist and activist currently 
based in Paris, on “Bisexualité. 
Repenser la prévention.” 6 p.m., H- 
110, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-4234. 


Thursday, October 22 

Barrie J. Frost, professor of psycholo- 
gy, biology and physiology, Queen’s 
University, for the Science College lec- 
ture, “Mechanisms of Brain 
Development: Neuronal Sculpting by 
the Physical and Social Environment.” 
8:30 p.m., H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2595. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information 
Services offers free and confidential 
legal information and assistance to 
the Concordia community. By appoint- 
ment only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


Lesbian/Bi/Queer Women’s 
Discussion Group 

Every Thursday, 6:30 - 8:30 p.m., at 
the Concordia’s Women’s Centre. 
There’s a different topic every week. 
Info: 848-7431. 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 
The Office of Rights and 


Responsibilities is available to all 
members of the University community 
for confidential consultations regard- 
ing any type of unacceptable behav- 
iour, including discrimination and per- 
sonal/sexual harassment, threatening 
and violent conduct, theft, destruction 
of property. Call 848-4857, or drop by 
2150 Bishop, room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assis- 
tance with university-related prob- 
lems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 2100 
Mackay, room 100. 





Special Events 
and Notices 


Information sessions 

MSc in Administration Program: 
Wednesday, October 14 and Tuesday, 
November 10. PhD in Administration 
Program: Tuesday, October 20 and 
Monday, November 16. All informa- 
tion sessions begin at 5:30 p.m., GM- 
300-24, 1500 de Maisonneuve W. 
Please RSVP at 848-4149. 


One-day conference 

The Karl Polanyi Institute of Political 
Economy will host “Reclaiming 
Democracy: Can Citizens and Nations 
Restore Social Justice and Recapture 
Control Over Global Capital?” 
Saturday, October 17, H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. $50 general, $20 
students. Info: 848-2575. 


Research conference 

Concordia hosts this province-wide 
conference on research indicators. 
Wednesday, October 14, H-767, 1455 
de Maisonneuve W. For information, 
and to register, call the Association 
canadienne-frangaise pour |’avance- 
ment des sciences at 849-0045. 


Call for submissions 

Submit fiction under 2,700 words, 
poetry under 1,000 words for the 
Headlight Anthology. Drop off or send 
two copies, typed, double-spaced, 
with cover letter to: Concordia 


University, c/o English Department, 
“Headlight,” 1455 de Maisonneuve 
W., Montreal, H3G 1M8. Deadline: 
November 27. Info: 281-6643. 


Services for Disabled Students 
Volunteers needed as readers, tutors 
and library assistants to help students 
with their studies. Contact Erica at 
848-3525, or drop by H-580 to fill in an 
application. 


Fellowship competitions 

The Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 
with funding from CIDA, invites appli- 
cations for the following: Summer 
Program in India (1999), deadline 
October 30; Women and Development 
Awards in India (Faculty, Doctoral and 
Pilot Project Awards), deadline 
October 30; Language Training 
Fellowships (1999-2000), deadline 
January 31; Undergraduate Awards 
(1999-2000), deadline January 31. 
Info: (403) 220-7467, sici@acs.ucal- 
gary.ca 


Garnet Key Society 

Concordia’s official honour society is 
accepting applications for the 1999- 
2000 year. Members of the Garnet Key 
volunteer as ambassadors, represent- 
ing the student body at official 
University events. For information, 
drop by H-730-1, or call 848-4828 
before February 20. 


Listening and referral centre for 
students 

Peer Helpers are students who are 
trained in active listening skills and 
referrals. Drop by to talk or get infor- 
mation at 2090 Mackay, room 02, or 
call us at 848-2859. 


Unclassified 


Tickets for sale 

Two tickets (Row B, centre) for Roger 
McGuinn/Richie Havens concert, 
Concordia Concert Hall, October 11. 
For sale at cost. Call Chris at 848- 
7362. 


For sale 

A Cross-country Nordic track machine. 
Hardly used. Asking $250. Call Andrea 
at 848-4604 or 933-4756. 


Searching for Serena 

From Victoria, B.C., 18 years old, pos- 
sibly in Biology. Met on the plane from 
Vancouver, August 17. Can possibly 
help with part-time work. Call Marilyn 
at 987-2659. 


For rent 

Ski chalet for rent by weekend, week, 
month. December - May 1. Near North 
Hatley. Wood stove, view of moun- 
tains, near excellent XC and downhill 
skiing. (819) 842-1120 after 6 p.m. 


For rent or sale 

NDG/Loyola area. Duplex 5 1/2. Clean, 
quiet. Non-smoking, no pets. Info: 
488-3550. 


Items for sale 

An IBM PS1 computer with 8 MB hard 
drive, WP5.1 loaded. A Deskjet Roland 
600 printer. A trundle bed with teak 
finish, which pulls out to a double bed. 
Also a captain's bed with three draw- 
ers, a single bed, and pine shelves. 
Call 487-9796 after 6 p.m. 


Guinea pigs needed 

Impression management consultant in 
need of experience seeks guinea pigs 
for mutually beneficial explorations. 
Julian 931-8231. 


Yoga classes 

Yoga increases concentration, physi- 
cal stamina and flexibility while dimin- 
ishing stress. Revitalize, renew and 
relax at Yogaworks, 540-1860. 


Tutoring 
Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, MA economics, 


can prepare you for your exams, 
research, and writing assignments. 
Info: Geepu at 985-6622, e-mail: 
aclad@colba.net 


English angst? 
Proofreading/correcting for university 
papers, résumés, etc. Also tutor for 
English, written and/or conversation. 
Good rates. Lawrence: 279-4710. 


Spanish immersion programs 
Designed to meet your needs. 
Carefully selected schools in Mexico, 
Central and South America, Spain. 
Programs all year. Info: North-South 
Connections, 236-3400. 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving 
U.S. work permits. Also, U.S. immigra- 
tion and related business matters. B. 
Toben Associates (U.S. lawyers), 288- 
3896. 





Workshops 


EAP lunchtime seminar 

Controlling the Workload. Learn to 
gain control and make changes 
through time management. October 
20, noon - 1:15 p.m., H-769, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Registration 
deadline: October 15. Info: 848-3668. 


Employee development workshops 
For registration or information, contact 
Carmelita Swann at 848-3668, or 
cswann@alcor.concordia.ca 


1. Basic Quality: The process 
analysis cycle. October 9, noon - 2 
p.m., S-A-400. Free. 


2. Basic Quality Tools I. October 16, 
noon - 2 p.m., S-A-400. Free. 


3. Introduction to the Concordia 
filing system. October 14, 9:30 a.m. - 
12:30 p.m., S-A-400. Free. 


Library workshops 

Workshops at Webster Library are in 
LB-212; workshops at Vanier Library 
are in VL-122 and are hands-on (sign- 
ups required). For more information, 
call 848-7777 (Webster) or 848-7766 
(Vanier). 


1. How to Find Articles Using CD- 
ROMs and Online Databases. 
Webster: Wednesday, October 14, 5 - 
6 p.m. (session will focus on Canadian 
information sources); Friday, October 
23, 10 - 11 a.m.; Saturday, October 24,; 
11 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. (special session 
combining Searching CLUES and How 
to find Articles Using CD-ROMs and 
Online Databases). Vanier: Tuesday, 
October 13, 2 - 3:30 p.m. 


2. Get Connected to Lexis-Nexis. 
Webster: Tuesday, October 13, 5 - 6 
p.m. Vanier: Wednesday, October 21, 
2 - 3:30 p.m. 


3. Get Connected to Internet 
Search Tools. Webster: Thursday, 
October 15, 5 - 6 p.m. Vanier: Tuesday, 
October 20, 10 - 11:30 a.m. 


4. Get Connected to Government 
Information Sources. Webster: 
Friday, October 16, 10 - 11 a.m. 


Centre for Human Relations and 
Community Studies 

“Building Group Vitality: Using Action 
Methods with Groups,” by Carol 
Carter and Oscar Bearinger, is a full- 
day training program that will intro- 
duce an energetic model of group 
practice that is grounded in Gestalt 
therapy and integrates the sociodrama 
and psychodrama work of J.L. 
Moreno. Saturday, October 24, 1998 
9:30 - 5 p.m. $200. Registration dead- 
line: October 9, 1998. 


